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In 1681, Louis XIV, baited beyond endurance by the
outrages committed by the North African miscreants,
not only upon the ships but even upon the coasts of
France, sent out a fleet under Vice-Admiral de Quesne
with orders to destroy the pirate galleys wheresoever he
might find them. De Quesne carried out his instructions
literally. On coming across a Tripoline squadron, he
chased it into the port of Chios and fired upon it, causing,
incidentally, some damage to the town. The feat was
hailed by all the downtrodden European ambassadors
at Constantinople as a timely lesson to the haughty
Turk, from which they were all likely to profit. Even
the English ambassador, despite the chronic rivalry
between the two nations in the Levant, could not sup-
press his joy at the news : " His Most Christian Majesty
has put the greatest affront upon this Empire that it
ever received since the taking of Constantinople/' he
wrote. " However things prove for the French and for
the Porte, much of good must be derived from this
rupture to the interest of all Christian princes that are
under a present treaty with this Court/' 1

The exultation did not last long. The Porte, which
at first was thrown into a panic by this unparalleled
demonstration of courage from a European State, pre-
sently recovered its traditional tone. The Grand Vizier
sent for the French ambassador and demanded a large
indemnity for what he was pleased to regard as an act of
wanton hostility, threatening to commit him to the
Seven Towers, and to lay an embargo upon all French
ships and goods in the Sultan's dominions. The ambassa-
dor, relying on the support of his Government, and De
Quesne's fleet of ten men-of-war, which was considered

1 Sir John Finch to Secretary Jenkins, Sept, 22, 1681.    S.P.
1 Foreign, Turkey, No. 19.